PROTECTION
was obvious in his early speeches in the House of Commo It is perhaps necessary to delve deeper into the circum-stances   that   explain   the   real   mission   of   his   public life.
As a young man Tariff Reform had been the one dominant subject in his mind. In his early years of intelligent interest people spoke of little else. He had heard the arguments from his father. In his turn he had explained the subject up and down the Worcestershire villages that comprised his constituency. The records left of these speeches are cuttings from the local journals which were inevitably prefaced: "Mr. Baldwin then dealt with the subject fiscal reform, remarking that the question of utmost importance at this time was unemployment and for this problem Tariff Reform would offer a solution." His arguments were clear and showed imagination. The Radicals respected him as one who delivered clear-headed, convincing speeches, which they found it uncommonly hard to answer. On one occasion they opposed him without any chance of defeating him in order to prevent his speaking in neighbouring constituencies. The success of his father in 1906 had established a tradition for Tariff Reform on which the division prided itself. The most cogent argument in those days was that by a tax on foreign manufactures more work would be secured for the population in the towns, and so the demand would increase for the products of the countryside. It was perhaps a mere forensic inducement to an agricultural constituency, but it was on the whole a sound argument. It was not quite sincere, because the townsmen would always have to be fed on imported food, and the truth was that British agriculture had to be maintained at any costs even by subsidization. To have gone so far would have offended the orthodoxy of the iron laws of supply and demand which governed England before the War. Laisser-faire was a tradesman's policy and not a statesman's, but Mr. Baldwin could not have ventured to have been so outspoken- There was even then
